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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FIFTH MONTH eee 


GRISCOM HALL. 


Rooms may now be reserved by friends not 
holders of board coupons for the 12 days in June 
following the opening of the Hall on the 18th. 
Rates are $10 and $12 per week. 


| 


Those not holding coupons may reserve rooms | 


for July on or after June Ist. 

Coupon holders who wish accommodations in 
July or August are urged to reserve them at once, 
as the Hall is filling rapidly. Address 


NORA K. BUSHONG, Manager 
Kirkwood, Pa. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


LD MEETING-HOUSES, 
Russell Hayes, 52 illustrations ; 
75e, cloth $1.00. Now ready. For sale at office 
of Young Friends’ Association and The Biddle 
Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


ANTED—KINDERGARTNER WITH ONE 


year’s training desires position as assistant 


BY JOHN 
paper covers 


bits rgariner or as mother’s helper for summer 
FOR SALE—four Griscom Hall coupons Aadfes® ths, Will travel. Address, Y,’’ this office. 


A. S. Price, 112 8, sord St., Philadelphia. 


Friends desiring accommodations < 
ing House or in that vicinity during Ye 
ing week are requested to communic 


ELIZABETH B CAPRQN, 
{2 Fisher Avenue, White Plains, W.-Y 


POSTAL CARDS— Friends’ Meeting Houses 


Eighteen views—Chester County, Pa. 


Two for 5 cents; one dozen, 25 cents. 


S.J. PARKER & SON, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introcuced it. 

The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware”’ 
is still in progress. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Subscriptions taken for all Magazines 
at Lowest Rates. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ae 


WANTED—A POSITION IN THE COUNTRY 

~ during July and August as reader or com- 

anion\to an invalid No compensation but a 

Jeasant, comfortable home, Address, “’S,”’ this 
nCR. 


ANTSD- A COMPETENT HOUSEKEEPER 
ardirg school at Locust Valley, Long 
y York, Address, Anna W Willits, 

. New York 


NTED—YOUNG MAN JUST THROUGH 

school would like position in a Trust Com- 
pany or Real Estate business. No. 56 Jntelligencer 
office. 


ANTED— Every reader of the Intelligencer to 
send us orders for engraving, invitations, 
eards, printing, diplomas, certificates, etc. Best 
work, prices always lower than Chestnut St. 
FRIEND'S BOOK ASSO'N, 15th and Race Sts. 


ANTED—A VACATION POSITION AS 

tutor, clerk or assistant at summer hotel. 

Can play the piano, References given. Address, 
W. Russell Tylor, Sw arthmore Col! lege, Pa 


ANTED POSITION AS COMP ANION, “OR 
nurse for semi-invalid. Address Annetta 
S. Malin, this office. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75¢c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continued on page iit 


moderate styles. 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Other encouraging word comes from the 
sylvania R. R, regarding the summer service to 
the Poconos. In addition to the “Pocono Specia]’’ 
which is to leave Broad Street Station at 1.03 each 
week day, we are to have a fast train down every 
week day morning, which will make the trip in 
forty minutes less time then the present schedule. 
This train will leave Cresco something after nine 
o'clock and reach Philadelphia at 12.55 p. m 

Already the summer forces are planning to 
start for Buck Hill and get the Inn open and ready 
for the season. Some of the cottages are already 
occupied, As Second-day, Fifth month 3lst, ‘ 
legal holiday, many friends will take adv 
this week end outing. 

The prospects for the coming season 
excellent, the engagement 
ing of cottages has been 


Penn- 


isa 
antage of 


are most 
of rooms and the rent- 
above the average 

North Acres” plotting has 
heen much greater than anticipated, Already 
four of the seven lots have been sold subject to 
selection when they have been surveyed. The 
dwelling house with the old orchard and garden 
has not yet been sold, A rare chance for some- 


body, 
BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Buck Hill Falls, 


The success of our “ 


Pennsylvania 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS: 


Furnis hed ( of 

*“KEEWAYDIN Cottage 
rent for June. Five be 
at the Inn. Address, 


or phone 64 L. 


Charle 


the 


wo baths, 


tage Paxson. 
(near 
d rooms, t 


Box 146 


Inn) for 
Meal $ 


Swarthmore, Pa 


PUSEY P. BYE 


INSURANCE 


411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 


Millinery Shop 


Selected fashions of the season in the more 
We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 


Philadelphia 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, £250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


§920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
( Ambler, Montgomery County. Penna. 


Stenographe 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


OFFICES 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 





Brownie Cameras 


The No. 2A is one of the 
most popular we sell, Only 
$3.00 and takes pictures 
24 in, by 444 in, 

We pay special attention 
to developing and printing 
Expert work at moderate 
prices, 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girila 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phils. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa: 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School ; 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamenta! Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLINERY 


Hats and Bonnets toorder. Retrimming a specialty 
Private milliner 
M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


Have you ever thought of the value 
of an advertisement in a good weekly 
journal ? 

The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
is such a journal. 

It circulates widely among the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends through- 
out the United States and has many 
readers who are not Friends. 


It is devoted to Religion, Literature, 
and General Reading, and is especially 
a journal for the home. 

The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
reaches a class of readers who have not 
the time or inclination to scan the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers. 

Advertisements in the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER are printed neatly 
and conspicuously in its columns. They 
are read. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited 


15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
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The Journal 1873. 


‘Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Perhaps if we were to preach less and show 
more of that gentle, kindly interest in each other, 
we should see a different state of things, and when 
called hence should perhaps have more spiritual 
children to present to our Lord. 

EDWIN SQUIRE, 

In Dublin Yearly Meeting, 1909. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TO-DAY. 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak to-day? 


We shall be so kind in the after while, 
But what have we been to-day? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering soul of earth: 
But whom have we fed to-day? 


We shall reap such joys in the by-and-by, 
But what have we sown to-day? 
We shall build a mansion in the sky, 
But what have we built to-day, 
’Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here, and now, do we do our task? 
Yes, this is thé thing our souls must ask, 
“What have we done to-day?” 
—Nixon Waterman. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


The business sessions are held in separate sec- 
tions of men and women, Philadelphia being the 
only yearly meeting in the world, aside from the 
smaller bodies of conservative and primitive 
Friends in America, that does not hold joint ses- 
sions of men and women. The same business is 
taken up by each section. All reports, com- 
munications, etc., have to go before each section 
in duplicate. Any action originating in one 
branch is reported to the other for action. No 
action can pass as that of the Yearly Meeting 
except it be favorably acted upon by each section 
in turn. In the following account of the proceed- 
ings all matters common to the two meetings are 
reported together with the discussion in the men’s 
meeting. The discussion in the women’s meet- 
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ing will be given in a separate account next week. 

The business meetings began on Second-day, 
the 10th, at 10 a. m. The clerk was Wesley 
Haldeman, of Newtown, Pa., with Charles F. 
Jenkins as assistant clerk and Edwin J. Durnall, 
of Swarthmore, as reading clerk. These were all 
re-appointed at a subsequent session to serve for 
the present year. 

Visitors present were Isaac Wilson, of Bloom- 
field, Canada; LaVergne F. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Robert Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y.; 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York Monthly Meeting 
(resident of Swarthmore, Pa.,) ; Isaac Russell, of 
Union Bridge, Md.; Henry M. Haviland, of 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

The absence of younger men was noted, and 
Isaac Wilson said that this should not be a matter 
wholly of regret. The younger men were so 
valued in the business world that they could not 
be spared from their work. This was a matter 
for rejoicing. Tney were, however, represented 
by their fathers and the older members of their 
families who were now relieved from the stress 
of business. This consideration brought home to 
those present their responsibility in representing 
a larger brotherhood. Early in the session Joseph 
Livezey, of Mickieton, N. J., appeared in prayer. 

On the roll of representatives from the con- 
stituent quarterly meetings being called it was 
found that out of 108 who had been appointed 
all were present but ten, and four of these were 
absent because of illness. All the representatives 
were present from Philadelphia, Abington, Con- 
cord, Western and Salem Quarterly Meetings. 

Many who had been leading men in the yearly 
meeting were missed this year from their places. 
Samuel 8. Ash, of Swarthmore, spoke of this, call- 
ing attention to that power which continues with 
the passing of men. 

The greater part of this session and the follow- 
ing one was devoted to the reading and considera- 
tion of the epistles fom the other yearly meetings 
of our body of Friends: New York, Baltimore, 
Genesee (Canada), Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 

In the afternoon the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee was taken up. This was one of un- 
usual interest in its showing of activity and effi- 
ciency. Especially in connection with peace prop- 
aganda has good work been done. Conferences 
had been held and, in conjunction with the Penn- 








sylvania State Conference, addresses had been 
given and literature had been distributed in 
schools and colleges. Programs for peace day 
had been provided and sent to all schools in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. A peace library had 
been brought together at Race Street for the use 
of the workers. Much literature had been dis- 
tributed, including “The Christ of the Andes,” 
Elizabeth Lloyd’s “Song of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Stevenson’s “Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace.” <A prize competition in oratory among 
the colleges of the State is planned for next 
winfer. 

An active part had been taken by Friends in 
the local option campaign. A sub-committee was 
keeping a constant oversight of temperance legis- 
lature in Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Jersey. 

A folder entitled “To Smoke or not to Smoke; 
a Young Man’s Soliloquy,” written by a member 


New 


of the committee, had been issued and would be 


widely distributed. (This will be found reprinted 
in another column of this issue.)- 

The sum of $1,053.50 had been used as expenses 
of the committee during the year. The committee 
was authorized to draw on the treasury of the 
Yearly Meeting for necessary expenses during the 
coming year. 

At this session also was presented the report of 
the joint committee of all the yearly meetings on 
isolated members, of which Elizabeth Lloyd is 
chairman. The annual meeting of this committee 
had been held at Bloomfield, Ontario, at the time 
of Genesee Yearly Meeting, with members present 
from all the yearly meetings but two. Work had 
been done in getting isolated Friends together in 
Indianapolis, Columbus (O.), Pittsburg, Purdue 
University, Harrisburg, Boston, and at one point 
in Saskatchewan, Canada. The next annual meet- 
ing will be at Clear Creek, Ill., at the time of IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting, in Ninth month next. 
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On Third-day morning the report of the George | 


School was received. The attendance the present 
year had been 229, of whom 221 are boarders and 
28 day pupils. Of the boarding pupils 136 are 
members of the Society of Friends. 
age of the pupils is 1614 years. 


The average | 
There are 24 | 


teachers of whom 21 are members of the Society | 


of Friends. During the year past, new building 
has been done and many other improvements 


made. The George School Association, an organi- 


zation of graduates, ex-students and others con- | 


nected with the School are furnishing the funds 
for a swimming pool. 


The erection of an infirm- 
ary with provision for the isolation of contagious 
diseases was authorized. 


This will cost $10,000, 





The report on First-day schools was one of un- 
usual interest. The large Committee is divided 
into four sub-committees, on Literature, Exten- 
sion, Conferences, and visiting respectively. The 
Literature section had gathered together a select 
library of reference books for First-day school 
workers. The Extension Committee had revived 
some schools, had helped others, and had investi- 
gated some localities where there seemed to be 
an opening for the establishment of First-day 
schools. Conferences had been held. All the 
First-day schools of the Yearly Meeting except 
two had been visited at least once during the year 
by one or more of the members of the Committee. 
Most of the schools were reported to be in fair 
condition. The sum of $188 had been used during 
the year in the work of this Committee. To the 
School for Religious and Social Study $100 had 
been contributed. The Philanthropic Committee 
also had made a contribution to the Summer 
School. 


In connection with the report of the Committee 
on Education and the Distribution of the Samuel 
Jeans Fund discussion on the problem of Friends 
as teachers was introduced by Dr. Jospeh S. Wal- 
ton of the George School. The salaries in our 
schools are too low and no provision is made for 
the old age of the teacher. In consequence the 
supplying them with teachers suitable for our 
work is becoming increasingly difficult. In this 
time, when our Society is awakening in so many 
ways, Friends’ schools must more than keep pace 
with the other schools on the technical side. This 
will be impossible unless we turn our attention 
very seriously to the training and better paying of 
teachers. This view was endorsed and earnestly 
discussed by Charles Paxson, of Swarthmore; Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and William S. Emley, of Philadelphia. 

The committee appointed last year to take into 
consideration the whole matter of appointing the 
standing committees of the Yearly Meeting made 
a report. Its recommendations were as follows: 

The Committee were generally united in presenting to 
the Yearly Meeting the following recommendations: 

1. That each branch of the Yearly Meeting annually 
appoint from nominations to be reported by the Repre- 
sentatives thereto a Committee of Thirty-five persons, two 
from each Quarterly and Half-yearly Meeting and the 
remainder from the membership at large. The seventy 
persons to be thus appointed shall constitute a Joint Com- 
mittee to be designated “General Nominating Committee,” 
the duties of which shall be to nominate to the Yearly 
Meeting all the committees it may request the said Com- 
mittee to nominate thereto. It shall report when directed 
by the Yearly Meeting. 

No person shall serve as a member of the General 
Nominating Committee more than two years consecutively. 
2. That when the Yearly Meeting decides that a new 


- 
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(except the George School Committee) shall be made, such 
committees when appointed shall be divided into four equal 
sections, one of which shall serve for one year, one for two 
years, one for three years, and one for four years. There- 
after the General Nominating Committee shall each year 
bring forward names for one section to serve for four 
years and names to fill vacancies in other sections for 
unexpired terms. 

3. That the following mentioned standing committees 
when re-appointed, shall be composed as follows: The 
Committee on First-day Schools, the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Distribution of the Samuel Jeanes Fund, 
and the Committee on the Joseph Jeanes Fund, shall each 
consist of fifty-six members, three from or representing 
each Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meeting, and the re- 
mainder without such reference to locality. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Labor shall consist 
of one hundred and twenty members, four from or repre- 
senting each Quarterly or Half-yearly Meeting and the 
remainder without such reference to locality. 

4. That as the George School Committee is at present 
composed of forty-four members divided into four sections 
of eleven each, appointed for the term of four years, it is 
further recommended that the General Nominating Com- 
mittee shall each year report the names of eleven Friends 
to constitute the members of the section whose term shall 
then expire and nominate Friends to fill for unexpired 
terms, vacancies in the other sections. These nominations 
shall be so made that if approved by the Yearly Meeting 
this standing committee shall include at least two mem- 
bers from or representing each Quarterly and Half-yearly 
Meeting. 

The adoption of these recommendations was 
opposed by Edmund Webster, Samuel Jones, Har- 
rison Streeter, Joseph T. Foulke, Alfred Moore and 
others. The discussion turned almost entirely on 
the first item of the report, the appointment of a 
general nominating committee. Harrison Streeter 
said that his best judgment was against 
this, in that the nomination of committees for any 
particular service should be made in the life with 
reference to that service. He felt that the pro- 
posed way would make such nomination mechan- 
ical. Friends well qualified to be entrusted with 
the nomination of a committee for one service 
might not be just the right ones to select Friends 
for some other service. Joseph T. Foulke op- 
posd the plan as being contrary to the democratic 
principles of Friendly procedure. The duties of 
the Yearly Meeting as a whole should not be dele- 
gated to a general committee. Alfred Moore, 
while he would not discuss the proposition, he 
having been a member of the committee that had 
had the matter under consideration, wished to 
take up the suggestion of one speaker that the 
proposed plan might at least be tried, and later, if 
it did not work well, abandoned. He felt that 
Friends ought not to experiment when a funda- 
mental principle was involved. If once the prin- 
ciple were forsaken we would never get back to 
the true basis. The proposed plan would open the 


appointment of any of its present Standing Committees | 


| 





door for politics, and no politics were so bad as 
Quaker politics. Joseph S. Walton said that there 
would not have been any need felt for adopting 
such a plan if this meeting had been true to di- 
vine leading. In a rightly constituted Friends’ 
meeting, alive to every prompting of the spirit, 
the right man for any service is named in the 
right spirit. Every nomination should be made 
in the life. We had not been doing that always. 
As to the Committee’s being “generally united,” 
in making their recommendations, that was im- 
possible. In Friendly procedure, there can only 
be either unity or not unity. Nathaniel Richard- 
son said the question was whether the proposed 
method would be an improvement. He was not 
ready to say that the recommendation as a whole 
would be so. 

The proposal was favored by Joel Borton, Wil- 
liam Bancroft, President Swain, Isaac H. Clothier, 
Ellwood Roberts, J. Eugene Baker, Jesse H. 
Holmes, Samuel S. Ash, Samuel Broomell, Wil- 
liam T. Hilliard, William S. Emley, Charles Pal- 
mer, and others. William Bancroft said that the 
proposed plan seemed to be looked on as a depart- 
ure from the way of the past. He did not deem it 
We had in this case to deal with a problem 
of our time. It would be right for us to settle it 
as they of old settled the problems of their time. 
Isaac H. Clothier felt that the earnest considera- 
tion that had been given by the Committee and 
their general unity with the plan, and also the 
decision of the woman’s meeting in its favor 
might well incline our judgment in its favor. 
He quoted a minute adopted by the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1885 when Benjamin G. Foulke was clerk, 
which was as follows: 


SO. 


“Feeling the importance of the advice in our Discipline, 
that in conducting the affairs of our meetings, Friends 
should endeavor to manage them with forbearance and 
love of each other, we believe it right to recommend that 
those who may feel a concern for the adoption of any meas- 
ure after having fully expressed their views, should not 
manifest an over-anxious care whether they prevail; and 
that those who may not feel prepared for the adoption 
of a proposition, should not endeavor to prevent its suc- 
cess by undue opposition, but after having spoken, sub- 
mit to the generally expressed sense of the meeting.” 

Ellwood Roberts could not see at all that a 
principle was involved in merging the several 
nominating committees into one such committee. 
He sympathized with those who hold to the past 
but could not always act with them. J. Eugene 
Baker thought that the spirit would be the guide 
in appointing the general nominating committee 
and that such a committee would carry on its de- 
liberations in the spirit. This would certainly be 
Friendly. This proposition seemed to come up in 


the life, and it would continue to come up, as it 
had done in the constituent meetings and in the 
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Women’s Meeting. Jesse H. Holmes said there 
was no difference of principle involved. There 
was only this difference that by the proposed plan 
the arrangements of the Yearly Meeting could be 
so ordered that individuals should not have such 
a complication of appointments that they could not 
be properly attended to. The burden of service 
could be distributed in an orderly manner. The 
nomination and use of one committee could be as 
much in the spirit as that of four. The spirit of 
the Lord was not a matter of method. It was 
always available if we would choose to use it. 
Samuel Broomell could not see the danger. Our 
experience had been that the appointment of com- 
mittees had been very much at random. William 
T. Hilliard had felt that the proposed plan would 
remove the nomination of committees too far 
from the body of the Yearly Meeting. Now, un- 
derstanding it better he was in favor of it, as giv- 
ing more time for deliberation. Charles F. Jenkins 
thought it better for the Yearly Meeting to have 
more rather than fewer committees to appoint. 
The session was a most remarkable one. 
consideration was earnest and searching. 









ward issue. 


sider these. 


body of the Yearly Meeting. 


and the remaining sections be adopted. 


the committee until next year. 
alternatives took any hold of the meeting. 


adoption of 


the sense of the body. 


refer it back to the committee. 
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The 
In the 
face of the concerned opposition on the part of 
what has at certain periods of our history been 
spoken of as the weight of the meeting, the body 
of the meeting kept close to the subject and could 
not let it go without bringing it to a straightfor- 
At two points in the deliberation 
Friends favoring the proposition suggested by 
way of bringing about compromise some modifi- 
cation, but the meeting did not turn aside to con- 
Jesse H. Holmes suggested that in- 
stead of having the general nominating committee 
named by the representatives it be named in the 
Charles F. Jenkins 
suggested that the first section of the report re- 
garding the nominating committee be held over 
William 
3ancroft suggested that the matter be no further 
considered at this time but be referred back to 
None of these 





















The clerk’s minute was finally that there was 
not sufficient unity in the meeting to allow of the 
the recommendations, his decision 
having evidently been made on the theory that 
in a Friends’ meeting no proposed action can be 
adopted as long as any weighty Friends, however, 
few they may be, do not feel ready to give way to 
Afterward the meeting 
decided not to dismiss the matter entirely but to 















The report of the Correspondent for Isolated 
Members showed that 507 letters had been sent to 
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such members, and that replies had been received. 
A letter was prepared to be sent the present year. 

The communication from the two yearly meet- 
ings of New York proposing that all bearing the 
name of Friend unite in peace propaganda with 
especial reference to the next Hague Conference 
was received, and Jesse H. Holmes was appointed 
to represent the Yearly Meeting in this matter. 

The queries were read and answered in the 
usual manner with the usual discussion and 
preaching in connection with the subjects brought 
to mind by them. 

Statistical reports show 65 First-day schools 
in the Yearly Meeting, with 4,497 pupils of 
whom 1,916 are adults and 2,979 of Friendly 
parentage. There are 25 Friends schools with 139 
teachers, of whom 80 are members of the Society 
of Friends. There are 1,866 pupils in these schools, 
of whom 432 are the children of Friends. 

The statistics of membership by Quarterly 
Meetings were as follows: Philadelphia, 2,560, 
with 16 births, and 56 deaths; Abington, 1,254, 
with 2 births and 24 deaths; Bucks, 1,206, with 
5 births; Concord, 1,718, with 8 births, and 28 
deaths; Caln, 296, with 2 births, and 5 deaths; 
Western, 1,270, with 10 births, and 16 deaths; 
Southern, 144, with no births, and 2 deaths; Bur- 
lington, 467, with 3 births, and 4 deaths; Had- 
donfield, 779, with 11 births, and 11 deaths; Salem, 
909, with 4 births, and 20 deaths; Fishing Creek, 
203, with 1 birth, and 7 deaths. 

The membership of the Yearly Meeting is 10,- 
806, of whom 1,679 are under 21. There were 62 
births and 200 deaths during the past year. The 
total loss in membership during the year was 307. 

After the presentation of the statistics of mem- 
bership, Isaac H. Clothier stated that, regarding 
certain expressions of discouragement that had 
been made during the sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting concerning the decrease in membership, 
while at times he had shared that feeling, he also 
felt there was another side to the question which 
should not be overlooked. He believed that in- 

fluences were at work, the effects of which may 
not have fully shown thus far, but which will re- 
sult not only in preventing further decrease, but 
perhaps in increasing the membership. Among 
these he named the First-day School Movement, 
The Young Friends’ Associations, The Friends’ 
Schools, like the Central School and the George 
School; and last, but far from least, Swarthmore 
College. The Friendly influences which pervade 
the latter institution are now undoubtedly a strong 
influence in the direction referred to. As a proof 
of this he mentioned the fact that there have been 
a number of admissions to membership during the 
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past three years from the students of the College. 
Fifteen young men and women having been ad- 
mitted, and one application not yet passed on, 
besides six admissions from the faculty and their 
families, making an aggregate of twenty-one. 

With the various Friendly activities above re- 
ferred to, and bearing especially upon the young 
people, he felt that there was cause for encour- 
agement in the matter. 

Memorials were read of Lydia H. Hall, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., Edward H. Magill, formerly 
President of Swarthmore College, and David Fer- 
ris of Wilmington, Del. 

(An account of Women’s Yearly Meeting will 
be given next week.) 


ONE FIRST-DAY MORNING AT 
WOODBROOKE. 

We five Americans and Lucy Dahl, a charming 
woman, went to a meeting in the city of Birming- 
ham, a distance of about four miles. We found 
the tram after a walk of less than ten minutes, 
and climbed the little winding stair to sit on top 
where there was a better view. This was the 
first ride on a tram for the “Last Three,” as the 
most recent American arrivals are called. 

For a while we passed wide two-story houses, 
each with a wall around its small front garden. 
These houses, as usual, appeared very well kept. 
Some have two rows of hedges across the front 
as well as trees growing closely back of them, so 
that in these instances the houses are scarcely 
visible from the street. Others, however, stand 
forth with confident self-poise, brave with Italian 
architecture, large plate glass windows and lace 
curtains galore. 

Almost without exception each house has a car- 
riage drive which occupies nearly all of the front 
yard—a space about fifty or sixty feet square. 
The stables, as a rule, are built side by side with 
the houses, hiding again any view of the garden 
which one suspects from a few tiny glimpses, 
stretches for some distance, each with well 
trimmed bushes and some formal gardening. The 
English idea seems to be to hide, or rather secure, 
the gardens from the public eye. At any rate, it 
is doubtful if they are enjoyed by the owners any 
more than American gardens are while they are 
Sharing their beauty with the passersby. As a 


rule we wish our gardens to be seen from the 
street, at least the largest part of them, so that 
they are frequently planned to show to advantage 
from that point of view. 

We stayed on the train until it reached the end 
of its line, which is quite near the Birmingham 
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railway station. From there we walked up Bull 
Street, a couple of squares past the chief stores of 
the town, including Pattison’s, where we: had 
lunch the day we arrived—three lonely Americans 
with strange money in a strange land. 

The meeting house yard has a row of stores 
built along the sidewalk. An entrance way about 
twenty feet wide has been left, through which we 
passed into a real “Friendly” yard, and saw the 
meeting house with broad doors and windows. 
Meeting was “‘settled”’ by the time we entered, and 
the house was comfortably filled. The six of us 
filed up the aisle causing many heads to turn in 
curiosity. Margaret Jenkins, Elina Walton.and 
Lucy Dahl took advantage of a space on one bench, 
while Edith Wilson, Harriet Cooper and I went on 
a little further. The house is uncarpeted and un- 
cushioned. Otherwise it is similar to the meeting 
house at 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. , The 
side seats on the first floor are raised one above 
the other, there is a balcony and, of course, an 
overseers’ gallery. But this is different from any 
others 1 have seen, inasmuch as it has a sounding 
board effect stretching all the way across the back 
and curving out over the heads of the overseers. 

If the service this morning was an example of 
what the Britishers usually have, they far surpass 
us in enthusiasm. Four men spoke. vigorously, 
and none were in the gallery. Several of the people 
in the gallery, however, were younger than those 
who usually have that place in an American meet- 
ing, and they do not think it necessary to dispense 
with flowers in their hats, 

The people in the congregation were: similar 
to those seen in most meetings, many of.them 
plainly dressed, the effect of much care, but the 
result not entirely most up to date, while here 
and there was an individual of more conventional 
pattern. No plain coal-scuttle bonnets were in 
evidence. Can it be that they have died out in 
England, as in America? 

After meeting one of our number spoke to 
people she knew. Introductions followed and 
mentions of a tea, to which we are to be invited. 
The hostess-to-be lives only a short distance from 
Woodbrooke, in a house protected by a stone wall 
banked by a hedge; the two make a barrier about 
seven feet high and stretch for almost a square 
along the roadside. The house is the broad, low 
Italian type, with large windows, reflecting the 
trees in their immaculate surfaces. 

At dinner Woodbrookers compared notes about 
where they had been in the forenoon, when some- 
one said, “I know where the Americans have 
been!’ It appears there is a slate kept in the hall 


| on which we are supposed to go to write where 
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we intend to go for religious services that day, and | 
someone instead of writing the names of our party | 
had simply lumped the individuals and written | 
“Americans, Bull Street Meeting.” 


Fourth month, 1909. B. C. E. H. 


THE WOODBROOKERS IN AMERICA. 


On Seventh-day, the 8th of Fifth month, the 
Woodbrookers in America held a very enjoyable 
“Talk-it-over’” meeting in the Wissahickon Park, 
near Chestnut Hill. The weather was just the 
right kind in every respect, not too hot that the 
merry company sweltered on their tramp to the 
woods, not too cold that they shivered as they 
sat under the trees by the creek. The picturesque- 
ness of the Wissahickon Valley, the gaiety of the 
riders and passersby along the drive, and the hos- 
pitality of Valley Green Inn combined to make 
it most pleasant for the Woodbrookers. 

A charmed circle of benches was arranged near 
the shore of the Wissahickon, and here the com- 
pany of eighteen Woodbrookers gathered into 
quiet. After the usual business was attended to 
the society voted a sum of money to be sent to 
Woodbrooke, in England, for the purchase of 
books for the new library. Robert Pyle read a 
letter from Mary S. Braithwaite, a delightful mes- 
sage to her American friends, full of inspiring 
news and latest gossip from England. Philip 
Hicks, who has just returned, told the same old 
story, that Woodbrooke becomes better each term 
(as if that were possible!). 





Tea was to have been served at 5.15, but such 
an absorbing discussion was raised upon “What 
good are we anyhow?” that such mundane things 
as tea were forgotten until later. Rufus Jones 
thought the society was some good; in fact, he said 
there were several spheres of usefulness if the 
members of the society chose to enter them. One 
sphere is the individual one; each member can do 
a good work by getting persons interested in 
Woodbrooke and to make them feel that no educa- 
tion is complete without a few terms at Wood- 
brooke. Another is that the society can encourage 
fellowship at summer schools, particularly this 
year’s school at Swarthmore. To this effect 
George Walton and Arthur Bye were appointed 
as a committee to co-operate with other Friends in 
forming Group Meetings, or Sunset Gatherings, 
for the purpose of promoting discussion on lead- 


ing topics concerning Quakerism. The Group 





Meetings are to be informal affairs, having any- | 
where from a dozen to a score of Swarthmore stu- | 





dents, and are to be designed especially to bring 
those together in discussion who, of course, hay: 
thoughts but do not want to express them pub- 
licly. Another sphere of usefulness for the Wood- 
brooke Society is to quietly and patiently exert 
a unifying influence upon all who bear the name 
of Friend, and thus to show how imaginary any 
differences may be. 

Arthur Dewees, James Hiatt, George Walton, 
Elizabeth Kirk, Serita Bredin and others spoke. 
There seemed to be the feeling that greater ration- 
alism, or naturalism, is needed in religion to-day; 
that the pious attitude associated with sour-faced 
Christianity needs to be substituted by a more 
natural outlook on the deeper things of life. As 
Rufus Jones said: “The religious life should be as 
natural and invigorating as the breathing of pure, 
fresh air.” Another thought was that a heartier 
welcome should be given to any original or new 
idea which will help make Quakerism more widely 
known and felt. We need the enthusiasm of men 
like the early propagators of our faith, who be- 
lieved that what was good for them might be good 
for others as well. 


After the “T. I. O.” the Woodbrookers indulged 
in a wonderful feast. A repast such as was never 
heard of before in the history of picnics was 
served. Sara Marshall was mistress of the revels 
and called for stories from everyone. Of this 
event it is necessary to be extremely brief. Wood- 
brookers did justice to the teachings of their old 
wardeness, Mary S. Braithwaite. About 7.30 the 
company started home. Various roads led various 
members apart, so that gradually the gathering 
was dispersed. Every one returned feeling that 
the meeting was the best that the society has had. 

ARTHUR EDWIN BYE, Secretry. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARMAMENT COCK-CROWING. 

Mr. Joshua Rowntree, writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian in protest against the further 
increase of British armaments, gives the follow- 
ing summary of the situation, which supports 
his contention: “The Russian navy has gone. Its 
victor, the Japanese navy, is now allied with our 
own. The fleet of the United States has been 
feted by our colonies as if it belonged to ourselves. 
With France and Italy we are in close accord. 
A North Sea treaty has safeguarded the lesser 
nationalities from danger, and a new Turkey wel- 
comes Great Britian as its deliverer. Germany 
only is left to be the ogre of the alarmists. The 
evidence is very strong that the hard-working 
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people of that country wish for friendship with 
us and ours. The Emperor, who is at least 
straightforward, has given assurances of his sin- 
cerity in this respect. The one danger to the 
ordinary onlooker is to be found in the answering 
cock-crows of the armament advocates in either 
land. Their vigor grows with each other’s chal- 
lenges.”—Advocate of Peace. 


GLIMPSES OF INDIA. 
(concluded. ) 


The Indian farmers all live in villages. There 
are no separate homes for individual families. 
So long as the father lives his house is the home 
of his sons, of their wives and their children. The 
daughters all must marry, and when they marry 
they cease to belong to their father’s family. 
They belong then to their husband and enter his 
father’s family. As a matter of economy, food 
is purchased in common, but is not eaten together. 
They have no table, no gathering for a meal to- 
gether. Each eats when and what his hunger 
suggests. The son takes command when the father 
is no longer able. 

The pleasing and extensive landscape that we 


have referred to, here in the plain of Delhi, has 
been cultivated for ages by these simple folk. 
Although the city lies at our feet, in the fore- 
ground, and numbers 200,000 souls, it is so shaded 
that only its palaces and towers and minarets can 


be seen from our position. Delhi was the ruling 
city for ages over a large and fruitful territory. 
When the British came they found it in the hands 
of Moslem princes, descendants from a line of 
great rulers. These, with their armies of tall, 
strong men, came from the northeast, toward 
Persia, about 900 years ago. Their forts and pal- 
aces, walls and tombs, and mosques and minarets 
are marvels of the present day. But these relics 
are silent. The last captive monarch died in 
exile some years ago; and the story of the rise 


and fall of the Moghul power in Delhi is one of | 


the interesting lessons of history. 

It was easy to see that the Persian invaders 
were of an alien race, impelled by a new religion. 
It was not difficult for them to enslave the poor 
Hindoos. 

Each important ruler has so many retainers 
that his residence soon grew into a fortified city, 
the surrounding walls being 30 to 60 feet high. 


When a new ruler or a new dynasty came into | 


power a new city was built, adjacent to the older 
one. It thus appears that the Delhi of to-day had 
no less than three predecessors, all a little south of 





the present location. Their ruins are in such 
shape that one can fairly understand and appre- 
ciate them. Of these the Kutab Minar, a town of 
victory, 238 feet high, begun A. D. 1185, and 
taking 150 years to build, is in strictly Moham- 
medan style, and in excellent preservation. It be- 
longs to the first Delhi of the Moslems. 

The second and also the third Delhi, except for- 
tifications, are almost complete ruins. 

The present city of Delhi contains a great med- 
ieval fort, a mile or more in circumference, the 
walls 40 feet high, in which the British garrison 
is now located. It contains also the splendid 
palaces of the last Mogul ruler. 

The present condition of India can best be 
understood if we remember the Moslem incur- 
sions. They overran the whole peninsula. They 
found the Hindoos divided by sect and at war 
amongst themselves. They treated them kindly. 
The Moslems had no sects. They presented a 
definite, consolidated front. Also they promoted 
inter-marriage. Thus they gained confidence and 
converted many Hindoos to their faith. 

These Moslems were not traders nor artisans 
of much importance. The Hindoos being divided, 
many of their cities surrendered to the Moslems. 
Each city, with more or less of surrounding terri- 
tory, became a nearly independent state. The 
masses were Hindoos, inheriting and loving only 
the customs and practices of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. Their over lords were medieval, without 
education or facilities other than religion and the 
sword. At this point the English traders appeared 
upon the scene, and have constructed the great 
British-Indian empire of to-day. 

A little south of Delhi is Agra, a city built by 
one of the greatest of the Moslems. In Agra is 
the Taj Mahal, the most beautiful product of Mo- 
hammedan architecture. It is a tomb, built for 
the memory of a loving and faithful wife of the 
great Shah, Jehan. It is amply endowed by lands, 
and is well kept in a large and shady park. 
Artists having the highest gifts of description are 
unable to do it justice. We spent several delight- 
ful hours to-day in its splendid presence. Al- 
though to-day is nearly mid-winter, you may 
think of the finest weather in June, when flowers 
and bees and birds and shade combine here with 
the sacred river to charm and stimulate, and then 
add this glorious tomb, the proudest, purest, best 
testimonial of its age, or of any succeeding age, 
dedicated to the memory of a beloved wife, and 
you may thus have a glimpse of this part of the 
India that invites you to come and see. 

MILTON JACKSON, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1909. 
THE NEWSPAPER AND THE YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The daily newspapers in our large cities are big 
business investments. They are published for the 
purpose of making money for their owners. In 
order to make money they must contain a large 
number of paying advertisements, and they can- 
not. afford to publish in their columns matter that 
oitfends advertisers who use a large amount of 
space. In order to get advertisements they must 
have many readers, and must therefore fill their 
reading columns with what sells best. 

In every community there are several classes 
of readers and every morning daily has its own 
clientage. Papers that are read largely by the 
sporting set have a class of advertisements not 
carried by some of the other papers. One paper 
will' play the role of exposer of iniquity because 
there are many citizens who for one reason or an- 
other want to see wrong doing shown up in its 
true light, though few of them have the courage 
to do anything themselves toward righting the 
wrongs they see all around them. Some papers 
make a specialty of market reports and fill their 
columns with what the average business man likes 
to read. All the large dailies contain a great deal 
of gossip and sensational matter, because so many 
of us like to gossip about our neighbors and tell 
or listen to sensational stories. Many editors 
would very gladly leave out a large part of the 
matter dealing with murders, suicides and di- 
vorces, but if they did many readers would stop 
buying their papers and buy others that continued 
to serve up the latest sensation. 

Even, the politics of a paper are determined by 
its business owners. One paper is Democratic in 
a large Republican city because there are enough 
readers with Democratic leanings, or who “‘like to 
read both sides,” to make a Democratic paper a 
good.,business proposition. Another paper advo- 


cates what is known as gang politics because there 
are many people in the city who believe that pro- 
fessional politicians make the best office holders and 








are just as good men as those who pose as refomers. 

Doubtless many who read the newspapers think 
that the news at least may be depended upon, no 
matter what may be the politics of the paper, but 
it is the easiest thing in the world to color the 
news so as to make it accord with political bias. 
Reporters soon find out what kind of matter is 
allowed to go in and what kind has the blue pencil 
run through it, and shape their stories according- 
ly; they also learn that most editors care more 
that the story should be interesting than that it 
should be true. If a meeting is to be reported, the 
most sensational thing that happens during the 
day must be written up first and the other details 
afterwards. 

Ten years ago ar. reporting the proceed- 
ings of Philadelphia .éarly Meeting for the city 
papers might write the events of the day in the 
order in which they occurred, and the editor would 
do nothing worse than cut out what he had not 
room for. To-day the reporter must put his ma- 
terial into approved newspaper shape; if he does 
not the editor re-writes his story in such a way 
that the reporter hardly recognizes it. Friends 
who criticise other Friends for the reports of 
meeting proceedngs that they find in the morning 
papers know little about the exigencies of news- 
paper work. If the report was not written by 
some member of meeting, or if no reporter were 
allowed to be present in the meeting, the situation 
would be still worse, for then the newspaper men 
would gather the story by private conversation 
with the members after meeting, and the reports 
would be inaccurate as well as more or less sensa- 
tional. 

The efforts that are being made by Friends and 
others to purify the press should be encouraged, 
for they are directed toward the education of the 
public as well as toward influencing the editors; 
but it is well for those who are trying to bring 
about reforms to understand what has to be over- 
come before any radical change can be effected. 
When we realize the adverse circumstances with 
which they have to contend, it is an evidence of the 
Divinity inherent in human nature that the edi- 
tors make the papers as good as they are. 

As to the just dissatisfaction on the part of 
Friends with some of the reports of our business 
meetings, several ways of dealing with the matter 
might be suggested. The one that would bring the 
surest answer would be for some of our concerned 
members who hold controlling interest in large 
business undertakings that advertise heavily, to 
have the matter adjusted between the advertising 
managers of their firms and the business offices of 
the newspapers. There is at least one thing to be 
said for this plan—that it will ‘‘ bring the results,’’ 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The number of persons registering for the 
summer school at Swarthmore is increasing. It 
is to be hoped that Friends will not be backward 
iNsigning the roll. The number now registered 
isnearly twice as many as sent in their names 
before the opening at the George School in 1907. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of the Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, has been added to our list of 
lecturers. He will be at the school the 26th, 27th 
and 28th. His topics will be “The Power of 
Poetry” and “The Three R’s,” and in addition, 
as he puts it himself, “will fit in anywhere and 
everywhere as much as mssible.” 

The Advancement Coun. 
more free scholarships placed . s disposal. A 
scholarship costs only $15. One person or a com- 
bination of persons may provide a scholarship. 

Register with, or make inquiries of, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wuld like a few 





AT GRANVILLE MEETING, N. Y. 

Our meeting felt itself greatly favored by hav- 
ing with us on the 9th Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Swarthmore, Pa. Notice having been given, many 
outsiders gathered with us at our hour of wor- 
ship. He preached from the words “Jesus came 
to Galilee teaching and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom.” He said that there are many 
diversities of opinion in regard to Jesus—His per- 
sonality and teaching, but all who accept and try 
to obey His commands are helped, though they 
may not see alike in all things. 

His teachings are applicable to all men and all 
times. He gave a new view of the universe. We 
have the wisdom of the philosophers of ancient 
times and the teachings of wise men in different 
countries, but only Jesus gave us a true knowl- 
» edge of God, helpful and life giving to people of 
s every class and condition. He pulled down the 
barriers of caste and the misty, unreal teachings 
of philosophy and taught that all men were chil- 
dren of one Father. The Sermon on the Mount 
revolutionized the whole rule of life, both of Jew 
and Gentile. 

We ere judged not merely by our belief but by 
our conduct. We must square our conduct by 
the Gospel as taught by Jesus, and as brought to 
our understanding by the Holy Spirit. We have 
/ wandered far from His words, spending our time 
in explanations and commentaries rather than 
}in obeying and living out His teachings. We are 
Scalled upon now to face the practical side of 


ithings; to help men in all ways, both soul and 
body. 
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In the dawn of the twentieth century, amid all 
the wonderful advances in knowledge, the 
mysteries, such as the source of life, are no more 
understood than they were 2,000 years ago. 

What we cannot understand we must accept 
with the faith that sweetens rather than embitters. 
We should anchor our souls upon God’s truth and 


real 


love which the gospel teaches. True spiritual life 
rests upon a basis of service. Living according 
to Jesus’ teaching means working ever upward 
until we are ready to enter our eternal homes. 
The meeting closed with a prayer by Henry 
Wilbur, beautiful and uplifting in its earnestness. 
L. J. M. 


EDWARD SHAW. 
[Read by a Friend at the funeral held in the N. A St. 
Meeting House, Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 11th.] 


Eaward Shaw, son of John and Elizabeth 
Wright Shaw, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Fourth month 29th, 1815, and died in Ric ymond, 
Indiana, Fourth month 8, 1909. 

In 1820 his father received an appointment as 
agent for the Wyandot Indians at Upper San- 
dusky, O., to which place he removed with his 
father, Edward being then five years old. 
playmates principally half-breeds and 
Indian boys, of whom, in his diary Edward states, 
“he grew very fond’”—so much so, indeed, that he 
was sent on a visit to his maternal grandfather’s 
to get him away from the influence of the Indian 
children. 


tis 
were 


As was the case of many families in that early 
part of the century, the Shaw family met with 
some disappointments and hardships in this new 
land, and had to make many changes before find- 
ing a permanent location or employment. 

In Eighth month, 1840, he was married to 
Peninah Hill, daughter of Robert and Susannah 
Morgan Hill—the marriage being solemnized in 
the frame meeting house on Ft. Wayne Avenue, 
Richmond, Indiana, where the Warner Public 
School is now situated. To this marriage were 
born eight children, four of whom were spared 
to minister to his comfort in his declining years, 
his wife having passed “from works to reward’’ 
on Third month 7, 1893. 

When quite a young man Edward learned the 
tanning business, which he followed for some 
years, until his health became impaired from the 
close confinement, after which he engaged in var- 
ious business enterprises in different parts of 
Ohio. On Fourth month 1, 1860, he came with his 


family to Richmond, which place has since been 
his home. 
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His parents were consistent Friends, and early 
instilled in his youthful mind a love for Friendly 
principles, which remained with him throughout 
his life, and which he often declared was the foun- 
dation stone of all that was best and noblest in his 
character. 

His loyalty to his meeting was only second to 
his fidelity to his home, and it was a trial to him 
when physical infirmities made it no longer pos- 
sible for him to come to the meeting house—there 
with his friends to worship in spirit the “God of 
his salvation’’; and while he was not a minister 
by acknowledged rite of the Church, he was in 
that broadest sense a minister because he impera- 
tively felt the God-given command to share with 
others whatever spiritual things he had received, 
and so his ministry was that of kind deeds and 
gentle words and interested sympathy to all with 
whom he came in contact. And not only this, but 
he also had the moral courage to rebuke an evil 
or kindly criticise a fault. 

He was so honest that he would alraost deprive 
himself of what was justly his lest he might de- 
fraud the other party. 

Truthfulness, industry, moderation and temper- 
ance were cornerstones of his character, while he 
stood for all that is purest and best in life. He 
taught that “right thinking and right living would 
make of this earth a Paradise,” and as the years 
rounded their cycles he more and more became 
impressed with the beauty of faith and trust, and 
many times cited instances where his trust in God 
about temporal matters had been rewarded in a 
wonderful manner, ending with one of his favorite 
quotations, ‘““The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” 

He was especially fond of poetry, and his mind 
was well filled with gems of literature. His mem- 
ory was excellent, and the last time he was able 
to attend our First-day School he repeated for the 
little children several stanzas he had learned when 
but little more than five years old. 

He loved the beautiful in nature and art, and 
was interested in all the new inventions. 

His love for children was one of his most lasting 
interests, and but two mornings before his going 
away he noticed the children at the school across 
the street. 

The young people knew “Uncle Edward” as 
their friend and counselor, to whom they could go 
with their worries and trials. 

But above all, and greater than all, was his 
desire to do what was right. ‘To do justly, to love 
mercy and walk humbly with his God.” 

And as the sun slanted down the slope for him 
he confidently repeated his willingness and readi- 
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| ness—yes, his great desire to enter into Rest— 


ready and waiting for that great and final joy; 
when the end came he peacefully sank into Death’s 
slumber, to awaken to the realization of whatso- 


| ever the dear Father has waiting for him; and as 


we gaze on his placid face we can but recall the 
words uttered so long ago: “Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 


DR. ROGER BROOKE. 

[Read by Allen Farquhar at the funeral of Dr. Roger 
Brooke, Sandy Spring, Md., Fifth month 11th, 1909.] 

“Oh why has worth so short a date’? It is 
only the loss of such a man as Roger Brooke that 
can teach his mourners—who comprise all who 
knew him—what was his real value to the people 
among whom he lived. It is no disparagement to 
those who are left to say that there is no other 
person in the entire neighborhood who could so 
ill have been spared. As a citizen, he performed 
his full duty, taking a prominent part in all meas- 
ures for the benefit and uplift of the community; 
as a man, he won the respect and warm friend- 
ship of a large circle, always being guided by 
what he believed to be right; as a husband, his 
life for nearly forty years was the highest type 
and example of consistent devoted love; as father 
and grandfather, he combined wise counsel with 
affectionate tenderness, so that the grief of his 
children may well be tempered by thankfulness 
that they are sons and daughters of such a parent; 
as a true follower of Christ, he was a comforter 
to many in their hours of bereavement by his 
words of deep feeling and simple eloquence, while 
his sincere religious nature was shown in all 
church work; as a physician,—though he did not 
up that vocation until comparatively late in 
life, and against the advice of nearly all his 
friends,—his success was marvelous. I do not 
speak of that poor sort of success which is meas- 
ured by dollars and cents, but real success, mani- 
fested by saving lives, relieving suffering and dis- 
tress, and making the world better and happier 
because of his having lived in it. How many 
familes have had intense anxiety changed to com- 
fort and reassurance by his efficient ministrations 
with what forebodings we now face 
future! The martyr’s crown’ grows 
and lusterless, the hero’s wreath fades 
withers, compared with such _ services 
as he rendered during his long years of 
practice. Perhaps the exposure during the 
stormiest night of last winter may have hastened 
his end, but there was no more thought of failure 


take 


dim 
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a patriotic soldier on a battlefield. 
It is not for us weak mortals to understand why 
a life so full of usefulness, in so many varied 


fields, should be stricken down when hardly be- | 


yond its prime—we only know that “God’s finger 
touched him and he slept.” 


A SOLDIER FRIEND. 

The Intelligencer of Fourth month 10th, in 
sketching the life of William J. Palmer, particu- 
larly ‘nterested me at that point where his 
monthly meeting dealt with him for breech of dis- 
cipline and the substance of his defence was that 
his country was greater than his church, and his 
duty was to obey the master. 

I had a similar experience in my meeting at 
Roaring Creek, Pa., that also disturbed Friends. 
They appointed William Thomas, who weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds and looked almost 
as big as a battleship, to deal with me for going 
into the army. I had heard that William was 
coming and I began to fortify. But when William 
approached with his pleasant smile and winning 
way, I left off the second sentence of my answer 
and only said “that I was sorry that my actions 
worried my meeting Friends.” Wars might be 
avoided in a similar way. 

A Sterling Grand Army man said to me at our 
last Post meeting, “Comrade John, what is your 
given name?” He said he was Quaker born and it 
always made him feel mean or foolish to “mis- 
ter” a man. Gordon Pierce was born and raised 
near Rochester, N. Y., and I have known him for 
years in Sterling G. A. R. circles, but never knew 
until recently that he was like myself, an isolated 
Friend: My Grand Army talks and newspaper 
articles brought out this introduction. 

Several years ago my comrades of Sterling G. 
A. R. Post elected me their commander and left 
to me the appointment of Installing Officer. I was 
the first Quaker that ever was elected to that of- 
fice in the history of the city and I knew of no 
Friend in the State eligible to install,—I wanted 
to make the ceremony interesting, so I had a spe- 
cial permission from headquarters conferring the 
right upon a Quaker friend of mine sixteen miles 
away, Charles Mitchell,* of Morrison, IIl., who af- 
terwards, too, became a Post commander. 

The city papers next day in report said, “The 


hall was crowded with the Grand Army, Women’s | 


Com- | 
mander John, on taking the gavel, alluded to the | 


Relief Corps and their friends, 


*Several years ago Charles went with me to yearly meet- 
ing, for him the first and only time, and several nights he 
bedded with Isaac Wilson, the minister. 


to respond to the call of duty than if he had been 








| est possibility for development. 


peculiar spectacle, or rather the pleasant coinci- 
dence of having two disciples of George Fox and 
William Penn representing high military appear- 
ing positions (alluding to Comrade Mitchell and 
himself). To this Friend Mitchell replied in elo- 
quent words in substance, that the world will 
learn to know by this that the Grand Army of the 
Republic is not an organization to foster a spirit 
of war, when they see one Quaker picked for com- 
mander and another of his kind selected to mus- 
ter him in. At the close of this ceremony they 
shook hands, the commander saying, ‘Farewell, 
Friend Charles—I thank thee for thy service.’ ”’ 
GEORGE D. JOHN. 
Sterling, Ill. 


A FRIEND ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
[From Collier’s Weekly.] 

So much is being said and written about mar- 
riage in these days that I feel it borne in upon my 
mind to describe to thee life together as it is con- 
ceived among Friends. 

Thomas and I went to the same schools, as did 
all Quaker boys and girls, and when we reached 
young manhood and womanhood we were not sud- 
denly and arbitrarily sent to different places, told 
that for some mysterious reason boys and girls 
should be kept apart in all natural associations, 
but allowed to meet in a superficial way, under 
stimulating circumstances, with fancy clothes, 
brilliant lights, and dangerous music. We were 
sent together to a college where boys and girls 
had separate dormitories, but ate at the same 
tables, were together in the same classes, and had 
the same recreations. Thus we came to know 
each other thoroughly. In this college we lived in 
a small world of our own, and we learned to know 
the characteristics of our schoolmates almost as 
well as we did those of our own families. We 
girls talked about the boys to be sure, but it was 
not about whom we could capture—it was about 
our common interests. If we talked about mar- 
riage, we discussed how impossible it would be to 
sit opposite this one three times a day for life, 
how unbearable that one’s mannerism would be- 
come, or how a third might fail us in an emer- 
gency. Many of us, during the four years, found 
some one whom we thought we could endure for 
life, and then the authorities, with malice afore- 
thought, put us at the same table for three 
months. Sometimes that ended it; if it did not, 
it was not ended in a divorce court. As we dis- 
cussed and re-discussed the characteristics of our 
comrades, our preferences were always for those 
in whom we saw the highest ideals and the great- 
Public opinion 
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in such a college soon discovered the weaknesses 
of rich boys and girls, of only children of self- 
indulgent parents, and the real meaning of the 
term “good family.” 

This Friends’ college has been in existence 
about fifty years, has had about nine hundred 
graduates, and never a divorce where two of its 
graduates married each other; there have been 
two divorces where one party was a graduate, and 
one divorce where two undergraduates of low rank 
married each other. In this which Thomas and 
I attended, we learned, as naturally as we learned 
our Latin and science, the fundamentals of living 
together. We knew that man and woman are 
very different creatures, and can only really meet 
on the plane of the intelligence; that marriage is 
a growth, a process, a discipline. We had no idea 
of an absolute division of labor between the two 
sexes, or that we should meet in marriage in as 
superficial a way as married people of the wealthy 
classes in the cities seem to meet. Marriage was 
to us a partnership, for better or for worse, that 
must be entered into with the greatest possible 
care, because it could not be broken without heart- 
break and disgrace. In the early days of this col- 
lege it was sometimes called, in derision, “‘the 
match factory,” but now it is recognized that the 
happy marriages it made are one of the most val- 
uable parts of its work. Certainly it could not 
have gone on if its students had not been a self- 
perpetuating body. In the communities into 
which they went they became the chief forces for 
the uplifting of all the neighborhood. 

When Thomas and I were married we did not 
have an elaborate wedding and I did not promise 
to obey. We used the ancient symbol, but each 
put a ring on the finger of the other and repeated 
the old formula: “In the presence of the Lord 
and before this company, I, Thomas, take thee, 
Mary, to be my wife, promising to be unto thee 
a true and faithful husband until death shall sep- 
arate us,” and then I repeated exactly the same 
formula with a change of names, and we walked 
out of the meeting-house in full consciousness that 
we had undertaken a great work and that all would 
not always be as merry as a marriage bell. Cer- 
tainly no Quaker woman could endure the stupid- 
ity of the lives of most of the fashionable women 
that I read about in novels. Most of them seem 
to be so badly educated that they can discover 
nothing in this wonderful world but their own 
nerves, and some seek false stimulants of all kinds. 
We have been taught to look within for a sense of 
the true 


values of things, to get our greatest 


pleasures from working in harmony with the 
great forces that were and are and evermore shall 
be. 





In my world it was always considered disgrace- 
ful to bring into the world a larger family than 
you could properly care for and train into useful 
citizens; but to have one child or none at all was 
considered your misfortune, not your fault. If 
you had a very small family you were supposed 
to make up in quality what you lacked in quan- 
tity; if you had none at all, you were an object 
of sympathy, not of reproach. You must find 
comfort in the belief that the Lord intended you 
for service in some other part of His vineyard, 
and to find that service to the very best of your 
ability. I feel that most of the matrimonial tan- 
gles of our time are due to worldly motives in 
marriage and these to the wrong education of 
fashionable schools. I believe, more and more, 
that a woman is not fit to be married until she 
has demonstrated her ability to live alone, that 
she has no right to impose herself as a helpless 
burden on a man. No doubt such a doctrine 
sounds strange in fashionable New York! 

My people do not take a pessimistic view of 
the present stage of reproduction, they do not lay 
the blame for it on the independence of woman. 
We have always held the views of equality in mar- 
riage that are considered by some so dangerous. 
We believe that love is life and life is love, in one 
perpetually recurring round, and that the present 
seeming failure of the physical sources of life is 
a necessary step in placing marriage upon a high- 
er plane. 





ENCOURAGE OUR YOUNG TEACHERS. 

It is thirty years since the writer was a pupil 
at one of our Friends’ schools, and after all these 
years there still clings to her memory a teacher 
who was not a member with Friends. She was 
a good teacher in her line of work, but a woman 
of great excitability, causing the scholars often to 
go to their homes unhappy and with unkind feel- 
ings towards her. We would say “Why did not 
the committee employ a Friend, instead of one 
outside, who seemed to be so different from our 
other teachers?’ 

I do not mean to say Friends are infallible, not 
at all; but we know that many parents who are 
not Friends send their children to Friends’ schools 
for the Friendly influence and to hear the plain 
language spoken. If we are to have teachers who 
are not members with us, we cannot have the same 
influence and advice. So much depends on the 
teacher in the building of a child’s character, 
which makes the good man or woman. 

I have heard committees on our various schools 
say they always give preference to the applicant 
who is a member of meeting, if he or she is 
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equally qualified with those who are not members. 
May I ask those who are on committees, if our 
young men and women are not equally qualified, 
should we not as Friends try to help them to 
further preparation so that we may have more 
Friends as teachers in our schools than we now 
have? How long can we maintain Friends’ schools 
if we do not have teachers for them who are mem- 
bers with us? 

There comes to my mind a young woman who 
spent years of her life to prepare herself for be- 
coming a teacher, in the hope of obtaining a situa- 
tion in a Friends’ school. She went through a 
course at college for this purpose. She heard of 
a vacancy in a Friends’ school and applied for 
it, and while her application was in the hands of 
the committee they filled the place with a teacher 
not a member with us, without giving the Friend 
who applied, even the courtesy of an interview. 
After the appointment had been made one of the 
committee said: “Thee must have more experience 
and perhaps some other time, if there is a vacany, 
thee may get the position.” 

I ask Friends how our young people are to get 
experience, if we do not assist them in obtaining 
it? Are we to send them elsewhere than among 
Friends to get their experience? Is the fault not 
with us? Can we not do something ourselves to 
start these young teachers? If they are not ex- 
perienced for the higher grades, why not give 
them the sub-positions until the required experi- 
ence is gained? 

At least give our young teachers an opportunity 
to show what they can do, and not turn them 
away on the ground that they are inexperienced. 
I make this plea in behalf of our young people, 
who need our encouragement and help. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
HOPEWELL, VA.—The association met Fourth 
month 25th. The president, Daniel W. Lupton, 
opened the meeting with a reading. Ann B. Bran- 
son read a selection from Henry W. Wilbur's 
“Study in Doctrine and Discipline.” The read- 
ng was discussed by William E. Branson, Jonah 
L. Rees and Charles E. Clevenger. Interesting 
“Current Topics” were presented by Mary S. Lup- 
ton. An original paper was read by Cassandra 
idgeon. A voluntary selection, ‘Under the Apple 
soughs,” was read by William E. Branson. The 
association decided to continue the fifteen minute 
meetings each First-day morning, commencing at 
10 a. m., until Tenth month Ist next. 
BESSIE J. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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MT. HOLLy, N. J.—The meeting of Fifth month 
4, 1909, was entertained at the home of George 
Moore, 41 members and several visitors being 
present. The president opened the meeting with 
reading the 15th Chapter of Proverbs. Annie 8S. 
Engle read “The Man Who Makes Things Easy.” 
Caleb Dudley answered the question “Which can 
be heard the greater distance, thunder or artillery 
firing?’ Current Events were then read by Ella 
Lundy, after which Carrie H. Engle read a paper 
written by Chester Middleton; subject: “Have 
the local option and prohibition laws, as passed 
by several states, advanced or hindered the cause 
of temperance?” Miss Raby recited a chapter of 
Kate W. Wiggin’s “Birds’ Christmas Carol.’’ An- 
other question, “Does it encourage vagrancy to 
give food to tramps?” was answered by Franklin 
S. Zelley. Hannah D. Engle read an article en- 
titled “The Tonic.”” We then adjourned to meet at 
the home of Joseph Engle, Jr., Sixth month 3rd, 
1909. 

HELENA EF. WETHERILL, Secretary. 


NEW GARDEN, PA.—The association was held 
at the meeting house on Fifth month 2nd. The 
president read the 90th psalm. The continued 
paper, taken from History of Early 
Iriends, was prepared by Sara H. Reynolds. Sara 


Gough's 


A. Schrader favored us with a recitation entitled 
“Just This Minute.” “Of a Good and Peaceful 
Man” was the title of a reading given by Sara 
Lamborn. After roll call and a short silence 
we adjourned to meet with Willis and Maude 
Cooper on Sixth month 6, 1909, at 2.30 p. m. 

S. A. C. See. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The association met Fourth- 
day evening, Fourth month 5th, at the meeting 
Much of the time was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the Congress of 


house. 
Religious Liberals, 
which a number had attended. Franklin Packer 
answered the question “What should the First-day 
School do for those in classes who are not mem- 
bers of any religious denomination?” This was 
followed by animated discussion. The meeting 
adjourned to meet Sixth month 9th, at the same 
place. 


OxForD, PA.—The association met Fifth month 
8th, and was opened by the president’s reading the 
100th psalm. Andrew Passmore recited “Spring.” 
Mary E. Pugh gave Current Events. Ella W, 
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Thomas referred to the following day being 
Mothers’ Day, and hoped all would remember to 
wear a white flower. Robert Webster recited 
“Gone with a Handsomer Man.” Mary Ebert Pugh 
read a paper on the question “How can the pas- 
toral needs of our meeting be met?” Discussion 
followed by Gilbert Wright, Granville Coates, Ella 
W. Thomas and Robert Webster. Charlotte Way 
read a portion of “Old Meeting Houses.” Melvin 
teynolds then favored us by reading his essay 
given at Barnsley High School Commencement, 
on “Culture and Agriculture.” Elma Stubbs re- 
cited “‘Guess.”” Adjourned to meet Fifth month 
22nd, at 8 p. m. 
MARTHA SMEDLEY, Sec. pro tem. 


WOODLAWN, VA.—The Woodlawn Y. F. A. met 
at the home of F. H. Wilkinson on the evening of 
Fifth month 2nd, when Dr. O. Edward Janney ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of “George Fox 
and His Message.” At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, which was much enjoyed by all present, 
there was some discussion, and the meeting ad- 
journed until Fifth month 30th, at Medway. 

L. U. G. 


A VISION. 


As I the hills one day in spring, 
I saw many a beautiful thing, 

The dear green earth, and the arching sky, 
A beauty below,—a beauty on high. 


walked o’er 


Then rounding a hill, unexpected I found 
A bit of the sky shining up from the ground. 
With a thrill past describing, I looked at the scene, 
The blue of the sky nestled into the green! 


I traveled life’s journey many a day, 
Sore needing at times enough strength for the way. 
The end seemed so distant, the journey so long, 
When I heard—God’s voice in a human song, 
Felt the warmth of His love in a human embrace, 
Saw the light of His truth in a sweet human face, 
And it taught me how close are the earth and the sky 
God’s all-brooding Spirit—My Father and I. 
West Chester, Pa. ELEANOR ScoTT SHARPLES. 


BIRTHS. 

PAXSON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Seventh-day, 
month 15th, 1909, to Charles and Alice Hall 
daughter, who is named Margaret Paxson. 

SMITH.—To Wm. T. and Bertha Pancoast Smith, of 
Lincoln, Va., Fourth month 16th, 1909, a daughter, who is 
named Rebecca Ruth. 


Fifth 
Paxson, a 
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DEATHS. 

LLOYD.—In St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia, on 
Fifth month list, 1909, Joseph Paul Lloyd, son of John 
Lloyd, of near Hatboro, aged 34 years. Interment at 
Abington Friends’ graveyard. 

PIERCE.—On Fifth month 16th, 1909, at his residence, 
3316 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Dr. C. N. Pierce 
aged 80 years. 

SHAW.—In Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 8th, 1909, 
Edward Shaw, aged nearly 94 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

baltimore Quarterly Meeting will be held at Sandy 
Spring, Md., Sixth month 14th, 10 a. m. Members of 
Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting will be glad to entertain 
Friends desiring to attend the Quarterly Meeting from 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 12th. Any one wishing accom 
modations will be cared for on application to Rebecca 
Miller, Ashton, Montgomery Co., Md., who will also give 
directions for reaching Sandy Spring. 

Under the care of Gwynedd Meeting an appointed meet- 
ing will be held at Old Providence Meeting House, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., on First-day afternoon, Sixth month 13th, 
1909, at 3 o’clock. 


William J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, expects 
to visit Germantown Meeting on First-day, Fifth month 
23rd, at 10.30 a. m. 


Lydia J. Mosher, Granville, N. Y., would like to have 
the whole poem from which the following lines are taken, 
which were appended to a death notice last week. 
haps some of our readers can send it to her: 

“Somewhere among the hilltops 
Of that country that hath no pain, 
She will stand in her beautiful doorway 
To bid us welcome again.” 


Per- 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
[Corrected official program.] 

Seventh-day, Fifth Month 22nd.—9 a. m., Board of Man- 
gers Friends’ Home Association; 10 a. m., Meeting for 
Ministry and Counsel; 1.30 p. m., Annual Meeting, Friends’ 
Home Association; 3 p. m., Meeting for Ministry and Coun- 
sel; 5 p. m., Executive Committee, First-day School As- 
sociation; 7.30 p. m., First-day School Association, “Help- 
ful Features of Our First-day Schools.” 

Fifth Month 23rd.—11 a. m., Meeting for 
Worship at 15th Street, Manhattan, and at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn; 3 p. m., First-day School Union Exer- 
cises, subject: “Peace;” 4 p. m., Meeting for Worship at 
L5th Street, Manhattan; 8 p. m., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, Address by Helen W. C. McCloy, subject: “Influence 
of the Idea of Divinity.” 
Fifth Month 24th—9 a. m., Devotional 
Meeting; 10 a. m., Session of Yearly Meeting; 1 p. m., 
Meeting of Philanthropic Labor Committee, Meeting 
House; 2 p. m., Board of Managers of Friends’ Home As- 

ciation, Election of Officers, Meeting House; 3 p. m., 
Session Yearly Meeting; 4.30 p. m., Meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Committee; 8 p. m., Meeting under the care 
by Johns Hopkins University. The game was interesting 


First-day, 


Second-day, 
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of the Advancement Committee, Symposium on Meeting 
Needs and Conditions. 

Third-day, Fifth Month 25th.—9 a. m., Devotional Meet- 
ng; 10 a. m., Business Meeting; 2 p. m., Committee on 
Education; 3 p. m., Session Yearly Meeting; 8 p. m., “Some 
Principles of Religious Education.” Address by Prof. 
Thos. M. Bailliet, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. 

Fourth-day, Fifth Month 26th.—10.30 a. m., Meeting for 
Worship at Fifteenth Street, Manhattan; 3 p. m., “How 
to Make Sunday School Work More Vital?” Address by 
Dr. John L. Elliott; 8 p. m., “Peace and the Children ;” Ad- 
dress by Mary J. Pierson, in the Gymnasium. 

Fifth-day, Fifth Month 27th.—9 a. m., Devotional Meet- 
ng; 10 a. m., Session Yearly Meeting; 3 p. m., Session 
Yearly Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On First-day, Fifth month sixteenth, Judge Potter at- 
tended meeting and spoke. 
few words. 

On Fifth-day morning, Fifth month thirteenth, at 
fourth hour, a Declamation contest was held in Parrish 
Hall, between the two sections of First Course in public 
speaking. The contest was a very good one, both sides 
showing up well. 

On Seventh-day, Fifth month fifteenth, the 
team went to Collegeville, Pa., to play Ursinus College. 
The team did not play in good form at all, and was beaten 
by the score of 8-0. The trip was made in automobiles 
which were furnished by two of the members of the team. 

Last Seventh-day the lacrosse team played Stephens 
Institute at Hoboken, N. J. Every man went up deter- 
mined to win, to partially make up for last week’s defeat 


Charles Paxson also spoke a 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 Orange Grove Ave., is by 
the N. Los Robles- Washington car line. 


FIFTH MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 


—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Highland Creek Meeting House, near 
Salem, Ind. 


—Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting at 
Richland Meeting House, near Quaker 
City, O. 


—Nottingham First-day School Un- 
ion at Eastland at 10 a. m. 


—Oxford, Pa., Young Friends’ As- 
sociation in the meeting house at 8 
p. m. 


—Meeting of Ministry and Counsel 
of New York Yearly Meeting, at 10 
a. m. 


—Toronto, Can., Central Meeting 
Cor. Yonge and Gerrard Sts., 3 p. m 
Friends’ Association, 3.30. Subject 
“Difference between Authorized and 
Revised Versions of the Epistles,” 
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throughout and Swarthmore won by the score of 9-6. 

On the same day the track team had a dual meet with 
State College at State. The Swarthmore team was handi- 
capped by Bradford not being able to run the half-mile 
and quarter mile, but otherwise it did very well. Samuel 
Phipps tied for first place in the pole vault, and would 
easily have won first, but his pole broke under him. Tod 
Eberle won two first places, tied for a first and won a sec- 
ond. Frank Griffin won the 
William Kruege won the shot-put and 

W. da od, “10, 


He broke two college records. 
high jump and 
hammer throw. 


The regular May Dances were given by the young wo- 
men in their gymnasium, Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 
7th. 

Seventh-day, the 8th, witnessed many events of great 
interest to Swarthmore and her friends. The champion- 
ship lacrosse game was played with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. After a long hard fight Swarthmore was defeated. 
But the baseball team defeated the University of New 
Jersey with a score of 8-3. There was also a track meet 
at Lafayette. 

In the evening the Delphic Literary Society had a re- 
union banquet at the Strathaven Inn. 
of the old members returned and the evening was a great 
success. 

There was also an educational conference here. Various 
sessions were held in the morning according to the depart- 
ments of study. 

In the afternoon a general meeting was held in Parrish 
Hall and was addressed by Supt. Martin C. Brumbaugh, 
of Philadelphia, and Dr. Wood, of Cornell. 

Several of the students attended Yearly 
Philadelphia on First-day morning. 


Nearly two score 


Meeting in 


a. Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


The Only Baking Powder 


made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder has not its counterpart at 
home or abroad. 


food nutritious and healthful, are peculiar to itself 
and are not constituent in other leavening agents. 


Its qualities, which make the 
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FIFTH MONTH 28RD (1ST-DAY). 

—Appointed meeting at Radnor, 
Pa., at 3 p. m., visited by Phila. 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. Train 
leaves Broad Street Station for Rose- 
mont at 1.45 p. m. 

—Philanthropic Conference at Stan- 
ton, Del., 2.30 p. m., under care of 
Concord Quarterly Meetings, Philan- 
thropic Committee. Subject, Equa 
Suffrage. Elizabeth Lloyd will intro- 
duce the discussion. 

Junior Conference at Girard Ave., 
Phila., at 9.45 a. m. “Citizenship—So- 
cialism: Capitalism, Labor Unions, 
Competition.” 

Germantown Meeting, Phila., vis- 
ited by W. J. MacWaters, of West 
Philadelphia, at 10.30 a. m. 

FIFTH MONTH 24TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Pipe Creek Meeting House, near Un- 
ion Bridge, Md. 

—New York Yearly Meeting at 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York City. For program see page 334. 
FIFTH MONTH 25TH (8RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Crosswicks, N. J. 

FIFTH MONTH 27TH (5TH-DAY). 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting at 
Buckingham, Pa. Carriages will meet 
morning train at Bycot on the 26th 
ind 27th. 

FIFTH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
Dear Creek, Md. 

FIFTH MONTH 380TH (1ST-DAY). 

Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association, at Medway. 

Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion in the meeting house at 2.45 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH 31ST (2ND-DAY). 

Canada Half Yearly Meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. 

SIXTH MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
at Prairie Grove, Ia. 

SIXTH MONTH 7TH (2ND-DAY). 

Centre Quarterly Meeting at 
Fishertown, Bedford Co., Pa. 
SIXTH MONTH 9TH (4TH-DAY). 

—Swarthmore College Commence- 
ment. 

SIXTH MONTH 10TH (5TH-DAY). 

Salem Quarterly Meeting at Sa- 
lem, N. J 
SIXTH MONTH 14TH (2ND-DAY). 

SUMMER ScHOOL AT SWARTH- 


MORE, continuing to the 28th. 
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| G. DILKES @® CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 





The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 
Guarantee of excellence 


Pleased to show goods and styles 




















Best Seal jor 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
| certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
| discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paratiine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes a1 air-tight seal and is 
m¢ venient thaa the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paratiine after closing 














Summer Travel Trunks 


We show the kind you will be proud 
to have arrive before or with you at 
the summer idling place, or the vari- 
ous hotels you visit. Trunks of ster- 
ling qualities, not only in appearance, 
but in the withstanding of the hard 
knocks of travel—built to last many 
seasons. Trunks for every special 
purpose as well as the regulation 
designs. Priced from as little as 
$6.75 up to $75.00—each the best 
possible Trunk value for the money: 

Fibre-bound Dress Goods—28-inch, 
$7.00; size 30-inch, $7.50; size 32-in., 
$8.00; size 34-in., $8.50; size 36-in., 
$9.00. Finer finish, extra straps, 
etc., 32-in, $11.00, up to 38-in, $13.25. 

Fib;e-bound Steamer Trunks—seven 
sizes, 28-in. to 40-in., $6.75 to $9.75. 

Atlas Dress and Steamer Trunks— 
very strong and handsome, 32- to 40 








> Refined Pi ralfine a8 a polieh inch, $15.00 to $27.00. 
1 1oo0rs—put a httle in hot . . a: 
ive finish 1» linens—add it to hot Light-weight Dress Trunks—36-inch, 
and make the washing easier. 


$21.00, and 40-inch, $23.00. Strong 
though light. 

Light-weight Steamer Trunks—36-in, 
$11.25, and 40-in., $12.75. Excep- 
tional values. 

Wardrobe Trunks — for men and 
women, $45.00 to $75.00. Wonderful 
conveniences. 

Basket Trunks — both dress and 
The May issue of the Oven Court steamer sizes, $21.00 to $37.50. Many 
Se ee a ae experienced travelers will have no 
(Chicago) contains Bowring’s trans- other kind. 

lation of Schiller’s poems ‘The In- Automobile Trunks—regulation 28- 

vincible Armada,’ which is a glow- inch sizes $)8.00 to $2$.50. 


Write fora neat Para‘fine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It !:eeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 
For S aie By 
THE ATLANTIC RUFINING COMPANY 
(ineor, crated) 
| Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; 
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ing tribute to England’s liberty-loving Every Trunk requirement here. 
spirit and breathes the goodwill which =ss=- 





| should continue to exist between these | | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| kindred nations. 
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